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IN HIS CLASSROOM 



IRA MAURICE PRICE 
The University of Chicago 



The scholar, the administrator, and the leader was pre-eminently 
a teacher. Teaching was his chosen profession, and this would have 
been his preference, as he frequently said, if he had been obliged to 
choose between the presidency and a professorship in the University 
of Chicago. For full thirty years he most ably filled the noble office 
of teacher. The first four years were devoted mainly to teaching the 
classical languages; and the last twenty-six years, to the supreme 
work of his life — the teaching, the popularization, and the world-wide 
extension of a knowledge of Hebrew and the English Bible. 

Dr. Harper combined within himself more of the best traits of the 
real teacher than any man we have ever seen in the classroom . In 
his early years in Morgan Park he drew to the Seminary and to his 
classroom men whom he had pertinaciously followed up with his 
enthusiastic and glowing visions of the future which was possible, in 
the pastorate or the work of teaching, for any man who would devote 
himself to the study of the Hebrew language. Dr. Harper's own 
personality won them, and gave him a large place in their hearts even 
before the classroom was entered . 

At the first meeting in the classroom the contagious enthusiasm 
of the teacher seized us . It was here, as we met day after day, week 
after week, that we saw, with increasing delight, the attractiveness, 
and charm, and skill of the teacher. The intense earnestness and 
concentrated energy with which the work of the hour was carried on 
fairly electrified the class, and set every mind to thinking along the 
line of the lesson or discussion. Questions were put in such form, 
or such suggestions were made, as to arouse the mind of the dullest 
student, and set him to asking questions. 

This inspiration, or goading to thought, was marvelously enhanced 
by another trait, which Dr. Harper often displayed with fine effect. 
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He possessed the ability to state all the arguments on two sides of 
a question with such fulness and fairness that at the conclusion of 
his summary no one present could tell on which side of the question 
his teacher stood. This element of strength in the classroom was often 
turned against him by his critics, on the ground that he was "on the 
fence" and noncommittal, and thereby was undermining the faith 
of the students. The ability to do this very thing was the best 
kind of evidence to his pupils that he was master of his subject ; for 
only a fair-minded and judicial teacher could make such a presen- 
tation. It is universally conceded that this trait is grounded on a 
sound principle of instruction, that characterizes our great educa- 
tional institutions of today. Dr. Harper did not, nor does any true 
teacher, teach his students what to believe, but how to think, to find 
their own way through the lines of argument to a rational conclusion* 
Such a method of procedure at first almost drowned some men who 
had never before been dropped into deep water and told to swim. 
But the exhilaration of learning how to do it, and of successfully 
doing it, soon won universal favor for this true pedagogical method, 
and for the teacher who could use it in so masterful a manner. 

Dr. Harper was an exacting teacher, requiring of students the very 
best that they could do, and as much or more than they could do ; for 
he always had a large surplus of assignments, lest we should run out 
of work. More than this,, he required that the work be done in a 
thorough manner, even if we prepared only a small part of the 
assigned task. His exacting thoroughness — the first element of re- 
search — made his work both hard and easy; hard to get for the first 
time, but always easy to hold after it was once thoroughly mastered. 

His requirement of well-prepared and thorough work came out 
with special emphasis when the members of his class presented 
papers for criticism and discussion. If the reader of any given paper 
had done faithful work and was himself a student of more than ordinary 
ability, Dr. Harper went into the criticism of his product with the 
sharp analytical power of a jurist. He spared no pains to reveal its 
every weakness and its strength, that he might thereby set before the 
man and the class clean, clear-cut statements of the problems under 
discussion, and the possibilities of their solution. This keen, critical 
analysis was made in the same spirit as that in which a surgeon uses 
a knife. 
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But underneath his exactions, which were often trying ones, we could 
always discern a tender, sympathetic heart, especially for the slow, 
hard-plodding student. He had no place in his classroom, or in his 
heart, for the lazy or poorly prepared man of ability. The difficulties 
of the hard-working, earnest student always appealed to him. He set 
himself mentally alongside such a one, and in a kind, brotherly, 
sympathetic manner helped him out into the fight, but always did 
it by compelling him to do his own thinking. If such a man had 
presented a paper to the class that was not strong, but the very best 
he could produce, Dr. Harper treated him gently, and usually detained 
him after the dismissal of the class, for a conference, in which the 
genuine, large-hearted sympathy of the teacher removed all the sting 
from his criticisms, and sent the weak brother on his way rejoicing. 

Another illustration of his sympathy often came to the surface for 
the student who faced great difficulties in the new views of the Old 
Testament. Dr. Harper's generous consideration and careful guidance 
have led many a man over the rocky places, and out into the full light, 
to a rational faith and a larger vision of the truth. 

As the Hebrew professor became better acquainted with his stu- 
dents, and they with him, there grew up between them certain confi- 
dential relations that revealed the inner spirit of the man. This dispo- 
sition or attitude led him, now and then, in the classroom to reveal 
little confidences concerning his own fife that bore on the theme of the 
hour. Sometimes he would relate incidents in the life of some noted 
Bible scholar, or an illustration that he had seen or read, that gave added 
strength to the theme under treatment. At such times he so opened his 
heart and mind to his students that they felt that he was one of them, 
that he was a comrade rather than their master at the desk; and such 
he was at heart. Such good fellowship, such confidential relations, 
revealed more clearly than ever before the deep reverence which under- 
lay all his work. Even the keenest analysis and the most critical treat- 
ment of a book or chapter were based on a deep-seated and tender 
reverence for God's Word. 

Dr. Harper's analytical power, and his keen appreciation of the 
difficulties of the students, seem to have led him to make the most 
careful preparation in advance. Every theme for study was minutely 
analyzed, almost to single-line statements, and made so plain that it 
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could not be misunderstood. Such outlines and analyses, provided 
with bibliographies, were distributed in his classes and made the basis 
of subsequent work. 

These powers, with his inexhaustible energy, and large comprehen- 
sion of the needs of the times, drove him to inaugurate, with two stu- 
dents in the summer of 1880, six in the winter holidays of 1880-81, 
a system of Hebrew summer schools. Simultaneously therewith he 
established, through his carefully prepared analyses and directions, 
a scheme of teaching Hebrew by correspondence. In the summer 
schools his principle of concentration on one theme for a long period 
of time proved its practicability, and gave the teacher and his schools 
a highly deserved success. In the correspondence schools careful 
analyses, explicit directions, and scrupulous care in conducting the 
work gave this plan a permanent place in Dr. Harper's early teaching 
schemes. 

The teacher of Hebrew at Morgan Park within five years became 
the teacher of pupils in Hebrew, not simply in America, but in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the isles of the sea. His incomparable combina- 
tion of the traits of the true teacher, exercised in so many places 
and over so many men, has made him the pedagogical father of a 
large number of the teachers of Hebrew, and of many who are fining 
chairs in other departments, both in America and in foreign lands. 

As a lecturer, especially on biblical themes, Dr. Harper won a 
brilliant place. His teaching qualities expanded and made him, in a 
true sense, a platform teacher. He took the driest themes, such as the 
Minor Prophets, and made them live again, and deliver their sermons 
to his audiences. In his every utterance, in the statement of his propo- 
sitions, in the marshaling and cogency of his arguments, and in the 
self-evident truth of his conclusions, he was always the teacher. 
Underneath and permeating all his sterling qualities as a scholar, 
administrator, and leader of men, was the genuine teacher. 



